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PREFACE 



The ConBnlttee found at the outset that a number of committees and com- 
missions had already assembled valuable auiterlals and developed points of view 
concerning area postsecondary education In Michigan and particularly concerning 
the community college as an area Institution. Some of these were as follows: 
the Educational Policies Commission of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1951-1956; the Governor's Commission on Community and Junior Colleges, 
1956-1958; the Legislative Committee on Higher Education, 1955-1958, ^Ich 
resulted In the John Dale Russell report. The Survey of Higher Education In 
Michigan, and particularly Staff Study No. 1 on the "Commmlty College In 
Michigan," by S. V. Martorana; the Six County Study pertaining to the Detroit 
area; the Committee on Post-High School Community Education, appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1960-1965; the Commission on Community 
College De/elopment, appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to operate from 1962 through 1965; Community College Instructional Program 
Development; A Policy Statement, by the Michigan Council of Community College 
Administrators (published by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as 
Bulletin No. 366, August 1963); A Concept of Area Skill Centers for the State 
of Michigan , prepared by a special committee on vocational -technical education 
centers for the Michigan Council of Community College Administrators, December 
1963. 

The Committee, of course, has had the assistance of Its own staff, and 
we refer particularly to two staff reports prepared by Dr. P. Kennth Morse, 
one on Closing the Enrollment Gap In Michigan , and the other on A Plan for Com - 
munity College Development In Michigan . 

The Committee has received a great deal of help and counsel from many Indi- 
viduals. We wish to mention specifically, however, the staff of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, particularly Dr. Ferris M. Crawford, Assistant 
Superintendent for General Education, for his personal counsel and also for his 
two papers on community colleges. Evaluation Guidelines for Community Colleges . 
November 1963, and the other on Community Colleges; Their Status and Their 
Problems. July 1964. 

The Committee is especially indebted to Professor Sigurd Rislov of Wayne 
State University, Professor Max Smith of Michigan State University, and 
Professor Raymond Young of The University of Michigan, w^iose work at their 
respective Institutions consists primarily of community education at the post- 
secondary level, for their many hours spent in counseling with the Committee 
and Its staff. 
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THE NEED FOR POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS, 



In our rapidly changing society there is an increasing need for people 
to have a profession or a skill developed through education or training 
beyond the high school level in order to be employable; being a high school 
graduate is not enough. Furthermore, most adults must constantly be upgrad- 
ing their skills and ways of making a living in order to remain employable 
or to advance in their current occupations. Then, too, advancement by 
those who are able to advance is essential to society in this age of rapid 
change, partly because the new demands for skills are in the higher areas 
and partly to keep the less technical jobs opening up to the less skilled 
and the unskilled. 

This is all common knowledge. It may not be so well understood that 
th^ number of educable people, those capable of taking some training beyond 
or outside of high school, is far greater than the number who attend post- 
secondary and adult education institutions. Many of these people are not 
eligible for admission to the four-year colleges and universities, and 
others cannot afford to attend them. Many others have not become inspired 

to attend or do not choose to do so. 

Education and training in skills are not solely for the benefit of 
the receiving individuals. Human abilities and skills are society s 
most valuable resource as creators not only of material goods and services 
but also of ideas and managerial abilities, all of which result in the 
creation of more jobs and a better distribution of the wealth produced. 

As a matter of investment in human capital, therefore, society must 
insist that all educable people be provided with the opportunity to take 
such training as they are able to take, and that they be inspired to do so. 

THE FOUR-YEAR UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 

The purpose of the four-year university or college has always been 
to prepare people for an occupation or to further prepare them 
for a profession such as law, medicine, the ministry, or teaching, 

^P. Kenneth Morse, Closing the Enrollment Gap in Michigan , A Com- 
mittee Staff Study, April 1964. 
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and to help students delve into the secrets of our physical environment 
and the history and culture of society. The programs offered, there- 
fore, must contain the specific information and techniques that are 
essential for entrance into a profession or further preparation for a 
profession or for some other end purpose. And as knowledge is heaped 
upon knowledge, the programs must become ever more complex and exacting, 
or they will not accomplish their purpose. 

After having set up the programs, the institutions must make sure 
that the students are able to, and do, roaster them. Those students not 
prepared to do so must be screened out either after enrollment through 
academic failure or by examination and counseling before enrollment. 

The first method is costly to both the individual and society, and 
either method faces the vast majority of students with the necessity for 
preparing for some other way of life and making a living. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that the standards of admission to the 
four-year institutions will be high and will be raised more and more as 
enrollment pressures mount and as the institutions attain maturity and 
move into graduate and professional work. 

For society thus to tell large numbers of its young people that 
they must acquire some other way of making a living without making it 
possible for them to find that way and to prepare themselves for it is 
to invite social chaos. People must ha/e hope; few will survive without 
it. 

It is generally recognized that many of those who do not meet the 
ever-rising admissions standards of four-year institutions may be' "late 
bloomers" and need a second chance in an environment in which they may 
discover not only what they cannot do but what they can do and find 
a way into the program best suited to them. 

More and more people, therefore, need access to some other types 
of educational facilities to which all of the educable are welcome. In 
addition to being open to all educable people, such facilities must be 
located within commuting distance from them, for it is well established 
that more youth will take training if they can do so while living at 
home, and more adults will upgrade their skills if they can do so 
while remaining on a job, than is otherwise the case. 
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THE POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTION NEEDED « 

THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The basic postsecondary educational needs of the state in addition to 
those provided by the four*year and graduate institutions ares the firsc 
two years of college work for those who desire and prove able to pursue a 
baccalaureate programj the technical-vocational programs that the community 
and the state need and that youth and adults can use» the terminal programs 
needed to provide new skills and to upgrade old skills for the employed and 
unemployed; the counseling and guidance required to place students and 
adults in adequate and carefully developed programs and to help them cross 
over smoothly from one program to another; and in general, life-long educa- 
tional opportunities beyond high school - all within commuting distance of 

the people. 

The fulfillment of these needs are services presently assigned to 
the modem comprehensive community college. These services have the 
approval of the State Department of Public Instruction, the Commission 
on Community College Development, the Michigan Council of Community 

College Administrators, and others. 

The philosophy of the community college is very different from that 
of the four-year baccalaureate institution. In exact contrast with the 
four-year institution, with its rigid academic programs and selective 
admissions policy, the community college adheres to the open door admis- 
sions policy and admits all high school graduates and other adults who 
apply, and it endeavors to place them in those programs that they are 
prepared to undertake. It must not be looked upon as an extension of 
high school or as simply the first two years of college. It is an integral 
part of higher education, but with its own distinctive role of serving 
the needs of a very large number of youth and adults, a role that the 
four-year institution cannot perform. It is intended to be a flexible 
institution in areas where flexibility is most needed. 

There are services that the community college can perform beyond 
the customary ones of offering the first two years of college, technical- 
vocational programs, skill programs, and cultural programs of various 
kinds. There is a growing need in the nation for technological nonbacca- 
laureate programs that may require more than two years of time. Michigan 




does not have resident state-supported technical institutes to offer 
these longer programs. In order to make it possible for the community 
college to fill this need. House Bill 807, which amended Act 118 on 
community college districts, and which became law on May 27, 196A, 
eliminated the two-year limitation on programs and provided only that 
community colleges shall not offer programs leading to a baccalaureate 
degree. This will make it possible for certain strategically located 
and adequately equipped community colleges, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education, not only to offer these longer technical pro- 
grams for its immediate citizenry but to build dormitories and provide 
the programs for nonresident students as well. This is intended to 
enable students throughout the state to secure the longer programs 
either on a commuting or a residential basis. At the same time, it does 
not preclude the establishment of state-, private-, or industry- supported 

techni;.al institutes in the more heavily populated areas in case the com- 

2 

munity college should prove unable to satisfy the need. 

There is another community service that the community college can 
perform. Most high schools in the state and all high schools outside of 
the heavily populated and more industrialized areas are unable individu- 
ally to offer their ovm students many of the more costly technical- 
vocational programs needed because they do not have the wealth or the 
student demand to justify doing so. House Bill 807 provides that the 
community college can offer, for the benefit of its neighboring high 
schools, these programs for high school students who need them for 
immediate entrance into the labor market, provided they are requested 
to do so by the districts affected. 

Many students of education today are suggesting that we are on the 
threshold of a great educational change, a change from such great em- 
phasis upon long years of preparation to a continuous education process 
of intermittent periods of work and study both in and out of school. 

It seems to this Committee that the commui.iity college, in its organization 
and philosophy, is quite capable of adapting its program to this kind of 
continuous education. 



^And, of course, industry itself performs a very large, continuing 
role in offering technical on-the-job training. 
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Michigan has 18 coiniiiunity colleges in operation, although several 
of them are still oriented too exclusively to the college transfer student. 
In addition, four countywide districts are organized to begin operating 
community colleges in the very near future, one area is approved to vote 
on organizing a community college district, and several groups are engaged 
in studies to determine the feasibility of establishing community college 
districts on either a county or a multicounty basis. 



A STATEWIDE SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



This Committee believes that a statewide system of community col- 
leges primarily as commuter Institutions, offering the technical- 
vccational and terminal-cultural programs as well as the freshman and 
sophomore academic programs, geared to the needs of the communities and 
of the state as a whole, is an essential part of the Michigan system of 
higher education, and that the development of such a system should be 
given high priority by the State Board of Education and the legislature. 

The Committee believes that it is time to block out the entire 
state, tentatively, into community college districts for the purpose of 
encouraging the development of a statewide system of community colleges 
and to provide an overall guide for their orderly distribution through- 
out the state. The Committee staff, therefore, with the help and coun- 
sel of advisers from the Commission on Community College Development, 
has mapped out the state into areas that appear to be most likely 
to develop into community college districts. The plan is based on such 
criteria as population, the Industrial character and mix, area wealth, 
the location of other educational institutions, the educational level of 
the parents, the educational aspirations of parents and students, and 
transportation routes. 

It is understood, of course, that the final location of community 
colleges and the determination of district boundaries must have the 
approval of the State Board of Education. Such approval, of course, 
should be based on a careful study made by the State Board's advisory 
board for public community and junior colleges or by some neutral 
committee reporting to the Board. 
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Such c study should be made In cooperation with the people of the area, 
and should be made with great care. 

The Conmlttee further recomnends that the State Board and Its commun- 
ity and junior college advisory board take the Initiative In studying the 
needs and readiness of areas of the state for community colleges In view of 
maintaining an up-to*‘date revision of probable district boundaries and com- 
munity college locations for the purpose of facilitating the development of 
community colleges and their ultimate orderly arrangement throughout the state. 

The Conmlttee *s plan and the rationale for It are set forth In the 
appendix of this report. Briefly, the plan divides the state into 29 commun- 
ity college districts plus certain service areas. The service areas are to 
be provided the needed educational programs by neighboring institutions, 
community colleges or four-year Institutions, until such times as they are 
able to organize and support community colleges of their own. 

The Committee suggests that, as a part of the plan, the possibility of 
organizing multicounty or multicollege districts should not be overlooked 
where clrc\imstances of population or resources make that advisable. 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND THE FOUR- YEAR STATE- SUPPORTED 
INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

It should be clear from the foregoing that, because the philosophies 
and the functions of the community college and the four-year baccalaureate 
institution are so different, neither Institution can fill the role of the 
other. The four-year Institution is oriented In Its philosophy, its admln- 
istratioln, its faculty, and its Instruction to baccalaureate or even higher 
degree programs* The prestige of the Institution and Its faculty lies there, 
and the best thought and effort of the Institution are spent there. Indeed, 
it can be observed in Michigan that as baccalaureate institutions reach 
substantial maturity and attain state and national recognition they cease 
to offer the community services that they once may have offered. The areas 
in which such institutions are located are finding It necessary to establish 
community colleges to operate side by side with the baccalaureate Institu- 
tions in order to have the educational programs needed by the area and Its 
youth and adults. 

The branch of a four-year institution Is no substitute for a commun- 
ity college, because it is the child of Its parent. Its philosophy. 
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Its educational purpose and programs. Its administration, and its faculty 
are those of the parent. No matter how sincere its promoters may be in 
believing that a branch can be made to provide the community services and 
skill programs needed locally, it will not do so long. 

It follows logically, and it can be observed empirically, that the 
community college cannot evolve into a four-year baccalaureate institu- 
tion without giving up its student and community service orientation and 
becoming solely academically oriented instead. That is what it means to 
become a baccalaureate institution. The community college, therefore, 
should never be expanded into a four-year institution. 

The Committee believes, however, and it is being demonstrated empir- 
ically, that where the complementary nature of the philosophies and pro- 
grams of the two types of institutions is well uadiBrstood, the community 
college and the four-year institution may be needed in the same area, and 
in fact may enrich each other's programs. But the Committee believes that 
the identity of the two institutions must be carefully guarded; that, except 
as an unusual and temporary measure, the two institutions should not use the 
same faculty, occupy the same campus and buildings, or even be located di- 
rectly adjacent to each other, lest the community college become eclipsed and 
its community services impaired. The Committee cautions, therefore, that, 
in establishing new four-year institutions in the state, extreme care be 
taken to do nothing that will undermine the community college program, 
locally or statewide. The Committee believes that the community needs of the 
present day are such that, in the orderly development of a coordinated pro- 
gram of higher education in any substantially populated area, the pr^^sence 
of a healthy ongoing comprehensive community college should be considered an 
essential criterion for the establishment of a fout-year institution. 

There is well founded belief, held by students of the community college, 
that the temptation to expand a community college into a four-year institu- 
tion may be aroused and aggravated by undue delay on the part of the state 
to check into an area's needs and readiness for a four-year institution. 
Insofar as this is true, it will behoove the State Board of Education, in 
carrying out its coordinating functions, to be aware of such situations and 
to meet them in its overall planning before they get out of hand. For if 
the wrong move is made, the area may find its community services no longer 
adequately supplied, institutions may be located in the wrong places, and 
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the state may find Itself saddled with an annual cost that never should 
have been incurred. 

If, after appropriate studies by the State Board of Education, the pre 
ferred location for the state to establish a new four-year college is on 
the site of a present community college, it is recommended that the land 
and buildings of this community college be acquired by the state for use as 
a four-year college and that the proceeds be used by the community or com- 
munities to establish one or more new community colleges in this area. 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



It is clear that the framers of the 1963 State Constitution intended 
that the Scate Board of Education and its advisory board for public com- 
munity and junior colleges should fill a vital place in the development 
of community colleges throughout the state. Section 3 of Article VIII 
of the Constitution says that "Leadership and general supervision over 
all public education, including adult education and instructional pro- 
grams in state institutions, except as to institutions of higher educa- 
tion granting baccalaureate degrees, is vested in a State Board of 
Educat?lon. It shall serve as the general planning and coordinating body 
for all public education, including higher education, and shall advise 
the legislature as to the financial requirements in connection therewith." 
And Section 7 provides that the State Board of Education shall appoint an 
eight-member "state board for public community and junior colleges which 
shall advise the State Board of Education concerning general supervision 
and planning for such colleges and requests for annual appropriations for 
their support . " 

The obligations of the State Board of Education and its advisory 
community college board seem clear. The Board is to serve as the general 
planning and coordinating body for all public education and to exercise 
leadership and general supervision over all public education at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and community college levels. The Committee believes 
that the urgency of the situation at the community college level is so 
great that the State Board should enter into its duties in this area without 

delay. 

Without endeavoring to spell out the duties of the State Board of 
Education in detail, overall planning and coordination must include thr^ 
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very inportent duties! (1) the coordinetlon of educetlonal programs 
among institutions - programs of the community colleges with those of 
the high schools and those of the four-year state- supported institutions, 
and programs among the four-year institutions and the community colleges 
themselves; (2) the coordination of campuses and types of institutions 
throughout the state, including, with the full cooperation of the local 
areas, the determination of, or at least the approval of, community col- 
lege district boundary lines and the location of community colleges in 
relation to each other and to other institutions or campuses of higher 
education; and 0) the review of budgets and requests for state appropri- 
ations of the four-year institutions and advising the legislature con- 
cerning them, and the administration of the formula for state support and 
capital outlay of community colleges. 

In order to be able to carry out its responsibilities in relation to 
the community colleges, the State Board of Education and its advisory board 
will need a competent and adequate staff to carry on such studies and 
research as will enable the Board to be thoroughly and correctly informed 
at all times. For only by being so informed can it hope to command the 
respect of the communities, the departments of state government, and the 
legislature, which is necessary for successful coordination of educational 
programs throughout the state. The importance of this can scarcely be 
overstressed. 

The Co"^^ttee suggests that the State Board should be in a position 
at all times to use outside consultants and .committees for studying matters 
that may be of a covit rovers ial nature or involve special interests. 

THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT AND ITS GOVERNING BOARD 

The Committee believes that, within the framework of the overall state, 
plan for higher education, it is important that each community college have 
its own district and its own governing board entirely separate from the 
K-12 school district and its governing board. The community college needs 
a larger district and tax base than the Michigan public school district 
normally has. It must develop its own educational philosophy and program, 
have its own faculty, its own budget and salary scale, and otherwise develop 
into an independent postsecondary institution. The Committee strongly 
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recommends . therefore, that no new K-12 community college districts be 
recognized by the State Board of Education, and that the separate com- 
munity college district be favored under the state plan. 

The Committee cautions that there must be a clear understanding of 
the differentiation between the State Board's responsibilities for leader- 
ship and general supervision and overall planning and coordination of 
higher education and the community college governing boards' responsibil- 
ities for the general management of the respective community colleges. 

The necessity for such a clear understanding can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. Each board must recognize the responsibilities and duties of the 
other, or neither will be able to perform its own functions properly, and 
the effectiveness of the entire system may be seriously impaired. 

Experience throughout the United States demonstrates that the con- 
stant use of citizens' advisory committees at both the state and the 
local levels is an absolute essential. No amount of authority vested in 
the State Board is a substitute for it, and a local community college 
board and administration cannot keep abreast of the community job and 
service needs in any other way. 

One of the most difficult problems that the community college meets 
is to know what to teach in the technical -vocational areas. Xt is disas- 
trous to the students and a serious social waste of investment in human 
capital to provide training that is obsolescent or for which there is no 
demand. The success of the community college is based heavily on the 
ability of counselors to guide students into the right programs, and yet 
the counselors frequently do not have up-to-date occupational information. 
The Committee pleads with the appropriate divisions of the federal and 
state governments to work out more accurate ways of ascertaining the 
employment needs of the present and the future and to devise faster means 
of disseminating that information to school counselors and the public. 

In view of the rapidly changing occupational needs and employment trends, 
the Committee urges that the State Board provide leadership in maintain- 
ing current and continuing appraisal of occupational needs and job oppor- 
tunities as a basis for good comm’mity college curriculum and program 
development . 

In this connection, it is suggested that research in the success of 
community college graduates in securing jobs or performing at senior 
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educational Institutions or in their professional advancements should be 
carried on, and the data compiled in the office of the State Board and 
Incorporated in its reports. Certainly, researching the product of our 
educational system at its various levels is of great importance. 

The community college faces a special problem in securing, training, 
and holding the right kind of an instructional staff. The prospective 
community college teacher should have a thorough orientation to the 
nature and purpose of the community college, and the process of orienta- 
tion should be continued a:^tter employment. This is particularly impor- 
tant in those community colleges that are experiencing explosive growth 
in enrollment and are forced to employ a sizable number of new teachers 
each year. With large numbers of new teachers being added each year to 
keep pace with enrollment, great emphasis needs to be placed upon in- 
service programs designed to keep before the faculty and administration 
the common job that their particular community college has to do. 

The teachers In the technical-vocational areas in particular, where 
change is likely to take place most rapidly, need to have been trained 
to face change. Employment contracts should spell out the necessity for 
keeping abreast of change, and they should make clear the part that the 
community college Itself must play in making it possible for teachers to 
keep up with change. Readiness to accept change and the help necessary 
to enable the teacher to change should be a part of every teacher's con- 
tract and a part of the terms for tenure. How to meet change should 
make up a substantial part of every Inservlce program. 

Another sturdy committee of the Citizens Committee on Higher Education, 
on Instruction, has the follovjfing to say concerning community college 
faculty: 

Because community colleges draw so heavily from the high 
schools and their communities for teachers, and because nearly 
all of those recruited from the graduate schools are at the 
master's degree level, and because of the peculiar educational 
philosophy of the community colleges, there is particular need 
for inservice programs to help new teachers adjust their course 
material to the community college level and to acquire effective 
teaching methods. It is recommended , therefore, that the com- 
munity colleges give special consideration to providing inservice 
assistance to new teachers. 

The community colleges have a special problem in securing 
faculty for their vocational-technical and occupational programs. 
Teachers in these fields quite generally must be people in industry 
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or from industry. They cannot te attracted Into the 
community college, even vhen possessed by the love of 
teaching, unless they can be provided with a salary com- 
parable to what they can receive in industry, and unless 
they can feel reasonably comfortable in the new environ- 
ment, They are most likely to need help in becoming 
adjusted to teaching. 

This Committee heartily concurs in the foregoing statement, 

FIKANCING COMMUNITY COLLEGE OPERATING COSTS 

The Commit*te^ recommends that, within a reasonable time, the State 
Board of Education develop a five- to ten-year program for community 
colleges, subject to constant review, to help the state and the commu- 
nity college districts plan in advance for meeting operating costs and 
capital outlay. 

Community college operating costs are now paid in part by the 
district, in part by the state, and in part by the student, supplemented 
by occasional gifts and donations. This differs from the financing of 
all other institutions of higher education in that the state pays all of 
the latter's costs except those covered by student tuition and the insti- 
tutions^ own funds, including gifts, grants, and research contracts. 

The Committee believes strongly that it is fundamental to the suc- 
cess of the entire community college program that the part of operating 
costs paid by the student be such as to insure the maximum participation; 
that student charges be so fixed as to encourage participation rather 
than to discourage it; otherwise, the program will be self-defeating. 

For the year 1962-1963, annual tuition charges per student at 
Michigan community colleges varied from no charge to $270, with a med- 
ian of $180. Furthermore, the tuition charges made by most Michigan com- 
munity colleges have been higher than those made by community colleges 
in neighboring states. 

The wide spread in tuition charges does not seem to the Committee 
to be appropriate, and high tuition costs are inconsistent with the very 
philosophy of the community college, embodying the open door admissions 
policy and the desire to reach more and more of the educable people as 
a matter of investment in human resources. The Committee, therefore, 
definitely favors a move toward lower tuition charges for community colleges. 
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The Committee belicives that, in the years immediately ahead, the 
statu will find it necessary to provide a larger share of the operating 
costs of community cclleges. This year, 1964-1965, the state is providing 
a flat amount of $234 per full-time-equivalent student. This is an increase 
of $10 over the amount previously provided. Historically, the amount pro- 
vided has been borrowed from the elementary and secondary school formula 
for state support and is in no way applicable to the needs of the community 
colleges. Furthermore, a flat per-student figure provides for no weighting 
of any kind, either for equalizing the burden among district of unequal 
wealth, or for equalizing the costs of operating the various kinds of pro- 
grams within the individual community colleges, or for easing the tuition 
load on the student. The Committee believes that a formula for determining 
financial support of community colleges by the state, embodying these 
features, should be worked out and adopted. The Committee believes that 
this is necessary for the healthy spread of community colleges throughout 
the state and that it will encourage the development of the correct educa- 
tional philosophy within community colleges themselves. 

The Committee believes that a local district should continue to be 
free to tax itself either to provide a better program or to reduce the 
cost to its students, or both, without suffering a loss of state support. 

The Co™"ittee believes that the cost to a district for serving the 
students of other districts should be passed on to the sending districts 
and their students. This will tend to blend all of the community colleges 
districts into one statewide system, and it may have the effect of encour- 
aging districts without community colleges, but which should have them, to 
organize them. 



FINANCING COMMUNITY COLLEGE. CAPITAL OUTLAY 

The state of Michigan began providing community colleges some funds 
for capital outlay several years ago. Last year, the legislature appro- 
priated in the neighborhood of $1,500,000 to be distributed by the 
Department of Public Instruction on an equal matching basis up to a maxi- 
mum of $300,000 per construction unit. These amounts have been increased 
for the present year so that the state stands ready to provide $4,000,000 
for capital outlay on an equal matching basis up to a maximum of $500,000 
per construction unit. 

o 
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The Committee i^lshes to congratulate the Legislature and the state 
administration for their farsightedness In providing the increase, but 
it believes that the state will be called upon to provide much greater 
amounts for capital outlay in the years immediately ahead if the commu- 
nity college system Is to expand sufficiently to supply the community 
services expected of it. 

Long-term planning for community college capital costs should take 
into account the federal Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, which 
is designed to provide a community college with funds for capital outlay 
for educational buildings on a 40 percent matching basis. The local In- 
stitution need not offer all of the programs listed for a community col- 
lege in order to qualify for the assistance, but only those programs, 
vocational or academic, that the local area needs. The essential mat ^r 
is that the institution be organized as a community college or as a 
technical institute under the law. The funds available under the act, 
however, are not now substantial compared with the community college 
capital needs, but they may become quite substantial over the decade 
ahead . 

Long-term planning of a state system of community colleges will 
necessitate knowing ahead approximately how the program is to be 
financed. It may be, therefore, that long-term financing of capital 
outlay must be provided. Indeed, the state may need a whole new pattern 
for raising revenue if it is to meet the needs for higher education along 
with the many other needs that it now faces. At any rate, it appears 
that the state must become prepared to provide a substantially increased 
amount for both operating costs and capital costs of the community college 
program. 

SUMMARY. CONCLUSIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The number of educable people, those capable of taking some training 
beyond or outside of high school, is far greater than the number who take 
advantage of existing poscsecondary and adult educational opportunities. 
Human abilities and skills are society's most valuable resource as creators 
of not only material goods and services but also Ideas and managerial abil- 
ities, all of which result in the creation of more jobs and a better distri- 
bution of the wealth produced. Therefore, as a matter of social welfare and 
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investment in human capital, society must insist that all educable people be 
provided with the opportunity to take such training as they are able to take 
and that they be inspired to do so* 

An essential step toward accomplishing this is to take education to 
the people, to make it available to them while they are living at home and 
even while they are carrying a full-time job. The Committee believes that 
the modern comprehensive community college, as distinct from its predecessor, 
the strictly liberal arts oriented junior college, is the most suitable edu- 
cational facility yet devised for providing this indispensable service. 

The Committee therefore recommends that immediate steps be taken to 
plan a statewide system of community colleges and to stimulate and facili- 
tate its development. Such statewide planning clearly falls under the 
jurisdiction of the new State Board of Education and its community and 
junior college advisory board. But due to the urgency of the need and the 
desire to facilitate matters, the Committee has mapped out the state into 
tentative community college districts, all subject to restudy and constant 
revision by the State Board of Education as necessary to meet the ever- 
changing socioeconomic conditions of the state. 

The educational programs provided by the four-year institution and its 
branches are so different fiom the programs provided by the community college 
that neither institution can perform the services of the other. The four- 
year institution will not provide the community services expected of the 
community college, and the community college cannot take on the philosophy 
and program of the four-year institution without neglecting and even discon- 
tinuing its community services. 

Because of these different philosophies and roles, the two types of 
institution can properly operate in the same area or community, but in the 
opinion of this Committee, they cannot occupy the same campus and buildings 
and use the same faculty without seriously damaging or actually destroying 
the community college service programs. 

The Committee believes that each community college should have its own 
district and tax base independent of the elementary and secondary school 
district and that each should have its own governing board. The Committee 
suggests that, in carrying out its constitutional responsibility of overall 
planning and coordination, the State Board of Education take care to recog- 
nize and protect the integrity and individuality of each community college 
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and its governing board and to encourage it to provide an educational pro- 
gram peculiar to the needs o£ its community, including job opportunities in 
the vocational- technical fields. 

The Committee recommends that a formula for determining state support of 
community colleges be devised and adopted. The formula should be disassociated 
entirely from the elementary and secondary school state support formula and be 
designed solely to meet the needs of the community college. The formula 
should take into account the higher cost of offering certain technical- 
vocational courses over the cost of offering the conventional classroom 
programs, the difference in the wealth of the community college districts, 
and the desirability of maintaining low tuition rates. 

The Committee feels strongly that, since it is intended that the com- 
munity college programs should be available to all educable people, tuition 
rates should always be kept at a minimum. 

If the community college program is to develop throughout the state 
as rapidly as needed, the state will be called upon to provide more exten- 
sive capital outlay in the months and years ahead than it has provided in 
the past for community colleges. The Committee recommends that the state 
lay early plans for meeting these increased capital needs. 

The Committee recommends that the State Board of Education organize 
its community and junior college advisory board at the earliest possible 
time and provide it with a competent staff so that full attention may be 
given immediately to the community college program and its expansion through-* 
out the state. The Committee realizes that monumental responslbllltiec are 
being placed on the State Board, but time is of the essence. The first big 
wave of young people, brought about by the population explosion, and the 
greatly Increased need for education of all kinds, brought about by the 
exploslfxi of knowledge, have arrived at the colleges at the same time. 

They are here now, and they call for action now. 
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Proposed Community College Centers 
and Conminlty College Districts 

In accordance with the assumption that every Michigan resident should be 
Includtid in a conmunitv college district, presenter potential community 
college centers were identified and district lines were drawn to make 
optimal use of each center. The following criteria were used, although 
not every proposed district meets all five criteria: 

1. Expected enrollment of 500 or more 

2. One mill levy yielding at least $200 per expected student 

3. A significant population center 

4. Major highways leading to population center 

5. Commuting distance generally not in excess of 25 miles (35 
miles permissible in sparsely populated areas) 

Figures 1 and 2 differ because of alternative plans for the Saginaw Val-> 
ley area. Figure 1 assumes that Delta College will become a four-year 
college, and that separate community colleges would be established in Bay 
City, Saginaw, and possibly Midland. Figure 2 assumes that Delta will 
continue as the community college of the tri-county area. Another alterna 
Jtive would convert Delta to four- year operation, but retain the tri- 
county community college district with three attendance centers. 

Table 1 gives evidence of the feasibility of these proposed community 
college districts, both in terms of expected enrollment and in terms of 
financial potential. As befits a feasibility study, the student enroll- 
ment projections are oxiservatively based on the actual 1963 drawing 
power of 14 community oo lieges , rather than on the higher attendance 
rates so universally predicted for the coming years. 



Analysis of Proposed Districts 

As will be noted in Table 1, eighteen of the pr:. posed twenty-nine regular 
community college districts contain part or all or a present community 
college district. By comparing the 1963-64 enrollment from each district 
at its local community college with the projected enrollments for 1963 
based on the high school graduate method and the age 18-24 method, it is 
possible to compare the estimates obtained by these methods. 

Four community colleges (Northwestern Michigan College, #5; Port Huron, 
#12; Flint, #13; and Jackson, #2A) enrolled more students in 1963 from 
their proposed districts than would have been predicted on the basis of 
either high school graduates or population age 18-24. It is interesting 
to note that three of these four schools were founded in the *20's and 
the fourth. Northwestern Michigan College, is in an area which has no 
public or private collegiate competition. In addition, two community 
colleges, Alpena (#4) and Kellogg (#19), came within 10% of the predicted 
enrollment for their districts. Both of these schools were founded in 
the *50 's. 

In several cases there is a definite discrepancy between the enrollment 
projection based on the number of high school graduates in the proposed 
districts and the number of persons aged 18-24 in the proposed districts. 
These discrepancies may be quite extreme as in the case of district 23 
(Washteniw County). The discrepancy for district 23 appears to be due to 
the 1960 census procedure of allocating residential college students to 
the county of their college rather than to the county of their parents * 
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residence. Since Washtenaw County is the site of two large residential 
universities, this has substantially inflated the estimate of persons 
18-24 in this county for 1963 and 1965. Other districts showing the same 
pattern although with less exaggeration are districts numbers 8, 14, 18, 
and S-3D. The same phenomenon in reverse explains the discrepancy found 
in district 20. Oakland County sends a great many of its high school grad- 
uates to college (507. in 1963) , thus producing unusually low estimates of 
enrollment potential for 1963 and 1965. It should be noted, however, 
that the 1970 and 1975 estimates for all counties and districts are free 
of bias Introduced by this census practice. 

Four proposed districts which already have community colleges within 
their bounds fall short of the requirement of 500 • 

Of these 9 #4 (Alpena) is a near mtss^ while #1 (Gogebic), #2 (Bay de ^oc) 
and #3 (North Central) are significantly lower. In addition, district 8 
(part of which is now in the Delta district) enrolled only 341 students 
at Delta. Districts 6, 7, 26, and S-2 appear to be somewhat short of a 
500-student potential at this time. 

Under existing law, an important consideration in the formation of a com- 
munity college district is its ability to pay the local district s s*»are 
of the operating costs of a community college. For purposes of this study, 
such costs were estimated at $200 per capita on a head count basis and the 
maximum tax rate was assumed to be one mill based on the state equalized 
valuation of 1963. On this basis most of the proposed districts were able 
•*n 1963 to support their projected 1975 enrollments. Two proposed districts 
which now have community colleges, districts #1 and #2 in the Upper Penin- 
sula, would be unable in 1963 to thus support their projected 1975 enroll- 
ment. However, district 1 misses by only two students. Of the proposed 
districts not currently containing a community college, district 7 misses 
by 18 students, district 27 misses by 7 students, district S-1 misses by 
270 students (approximately 107. of projected 1975 enrollment), and dis- 
trict S-3D misses by 235 students (11+% of the projected 1975 enrollment). 
Since presumably the tax base of all of the districts of Michigan will 
increase in the next eleven years, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
various districts are financially feasible. However, it should be pointed 
out that the relative financial capacity of each district varies signifi- 
cantly, ranging up to district 23 (Washtenaw County) with a financial 
capacity of 1647. of projected 1975 enrollment. In order to provide equal 
opportunity for all student citizens of the state, it is clear that an 
equalization formula is needed for state aid to community colleges. 
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Proposed Community College Centers and Districts 
for the State of Michigan 
(See Figure 1) 



trict 


Counties Included 


Communitv College (s) at - 


1 


Gogebic, Ontonagon 


* 

Ironwood 


2 


Delta, Menominee 


Tv 

Escanaba 


3 


Antrim, Charlevoix, Cheboygan, 


* 




Emmet, Otsego 


Petoskey 


4 


Alcona, Alpena, Montmorency, 


* 




Presque Isle 


Alpena 


5 


Benzie, Grand Traverse, 


* 




Kalkaska, Leelanau 


Traverse City 


6 


Manistee, Mason, N% of Oceana, 






W% of Lake 


Ludington 


7 


Missaukee, Osceola, Wexford, 






E% of Lake, W% of Clare 


Cadillac 


8 


Gladwin, Midland, Isabella, 






E% of Clare 


Midland 


9 


Arenac, Bay, NW^ Tuscola 


Bay City 


10 


Gratiot, Saginaw, SW% Tuscola 


Alma, Saginaw 


11 


Huron, Sanilac, E% of Tuscola 


Bad Axe or Cass City area 


12 


St. Clair 


Port Huron 


13 


Genesee, Lapeer, Shiawassee 


Flint, Lapeer, Owosso 


14 


Clinton, Eaton, Ingham 


Lansing 




*kic 


* 


15 


Ionia, Kent, Allegan (part) 


Grand Rapids, Ionia 


16 


Muskegon, S% of Oceana 


it 

Muskegon 


17 


icic 

Ottawa, Allegan (part) 


Holland 


18 


Kalamazoo, Allegan (part),** 






Ek Van Buren 


Kalamazoo 


19 


Barry, Calhoun 


ic 

Battle Creek 


20 


Livingston, Oakland 


Pontiac, Royal Oak, Brighton 


21 


Macomb 


ic 

Warren, Mt. Clemens 

* , * 


22 


Wayne 


Livonia, ^Highland Park, 
Dearborn, Grosse Pointe, 
Wyandotte, Wayne, Detroit 


23 


Washtenaw 


Ann Arbor 


24 


Jackson 


tc 

Jackson 


25 


Berrien, W% of Van Buren, 


ic 




W% of Cass 


Benton Harbor, Niles 



